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See EE 
Trauslated from the French in the Juvenile Miscellany, for the 
Youth’s Companion. 
THE BOQUET FOR MAMA. 


A pretty litthe girl was gathering flowers ina 
field. A gentleman who was passing approached 
her and said, 

‘My little friend, do you love cakes?” 

Ves, yes, sir, I love cakes very much.” 

Ah well, give me that fine bouquet that you 
hold, and you shall have a cake.” 

‘“‘T cannot, sir.” 

‘No? I offer you two. You do not say so 
still?—I offer you three, four, siz. How! will not 
that suffice? Ah, what price do you put then on 
this bouquet?” 

‘Sir, I have made it for mamma, and I would 
not give it to you for all the cakes in the world.”’ 

“Very well, my child, keepit; yeu are an ami- 
able little daughter. Come to the house of the 
pastry cook; I wish you to take a dozen of these 
little cakes, and that you keep your. bouquet for 
your mamma.” 





NARRATIVE. 








From the N. York S. 8. Visitor. 
A BLESSING UPON A MOTHER’S PRUDENCE AND 
PRAYERS. ‘ 


trusted did not neglect it. It was the ornament 
of his possessions, and he gloried in the acquisi- 
tion. 

The pair were happy; but each of them was 
most happy when each was conscious of contrib- 
uting to the happiness of the other: and as though 
there was to be no link wanting in the chain by 
which their hearts were to be bound together, 
they saw. playing before them a ruddy, healthy, 
blooming boy that they could call their own, 

But however brightly the firmament above us 
may glow, we myst expect overshadowing clouds. 
There is no garden so lovely but that a serpent 





may steal into it. : 
In the course of years, after the mother of this 
highly cultivated young lady had paid the debt of 
nature, and the father had become ‘‘ old and grey- 
headed,”’ the latter determined upon making a 
visit to the ‘‘ distant West,’ and ‘‘ see how it far- 
ed” with his daughter. As he proceeded on his 
journey, and entered that almost boundless re- 
gion, of which till within a recent period the ‘‘ red 
men”? were the only inhabitants, it seemed as 
though at every step he took he was in a land 
over which the wand of enchantment had been 
stretched. What was, and that too within his 
own remembrance, a wilderness spread out to a 
vast extent, inaccessible to the sun, and frowning 
in awful granduer, and with the gloom of thous- 
ands of years yet hanging over it, had been con- 
verted into smiling orchards and fruitful fields, 
and flourishing villages, and splendid cities. 

As he gazed with admiring eyes upon the evi- 
dences of prosperity he every where beheld, and 
felt the emotions of gratitude to the Giver of all 
good rising in his soul, he could not doubt that 
the child of his bosom would be partaking largely 
of the blessings kind heaven, with such a lavish 
hand, had scattered over that interesting section 
of his beloved country. His fancy already had 
pictured the neat and roomy cottage, the ex- 
tended plantation, the waving crops, the happy 
offspring, the delighted mother, the independent, 
respected, influential father. 

He approached the spot to which he had been 
directed when he inquired for the residence of his 








A young lady possessing personal attractions 
of no ordinary kind, and whom parental fondness 
had permitted to receive the most perfect educa- 
tion the country could furnish, was united, after 
she had attained the proper age, in holy matri- 
mony to the man of her choice. The sun shone 
gloriously upon them on their nuptial morn, and 
though the tear started in the eyes of both father 
and mother when the stage drove away from the 
door, carrying the treasure they so highly prized, 
and had so carefully guarded through a score of 
years, still they had full confidence in the protec- 
tor to whom she had been consigned. They felt 
well persuaded he would not falsify the solemn vow 
he made, ‘To love and to cherish till death should 
them part,”” and that in ‘‘giving her away” to 
him for whom she was willing to leave the home 
of her youth, their beloved daughter would. find 
in his society all the happiness which can flow 
from ‘* wedded love.” 

The lovely flower was borne far away to the 
fertile fields of the West. It was put down ina 
Spot not unsuitable to its growth, not unworthy 
one so beautiful and so valued. It expanded and 
bloomed, nor did it ** blush unseen, and waste its 
‘Sweetness on the desert air.”’ Its fragrance was 
widely spread around, attracting admiration and 
causing a salutary influence to be diffused on 
every side. The hand to whom it had been in- 





son-in-law. In vain did he again and again cast 
his eyes about him, in the hope of seeing some 
place where he was willing to find that daughter 
around whom his heart strings were so closely 
drawn. He knew he had not mistaken his direc- 
tions; he was sure he had reached the place for 
which he had inquired: but only a small, poor, 
dilapidated building was in view. The fences 
that had enclosed it were gone—the windows 
were out—even the door was unhung, and the 
ragged child that stood before it had slunk away 
as though he was sensible he was not fit a stran- 
ger should see him. He entered, and in a mo- 
ment the arms of his beloved daughter encircled 
his neck, and their mutual tears were streaming 
upon each other’s bosom. ‘‘ O my daughter, my 
daughter,” exclaimed the old man, ‘‘is this in- 
deed you? Tell me, why is it I find you thus?” 
aad-he sunk faint and sick at heart upon the 
bench (there was no chair) that had been reached 
out for him. 

His daughter, it may readily be imagined, was 
averse to let him know the cause by which she 
had been reduced to her present wretehed condi- 
tion; but after repated solicitations and entreaties 
on the part of her father, she again hid her face 
in his bosom, and in faltering accents sobbed out, 
‘* My husband is a drunkard.” 

He had been tempted to stop occasionally at the 





public house, and to drink a liile. At length his 


visits there became more frequent, and began to 
be made also in the evening. His wife, at first, 
suspected not the real cause of his absence at 
night from their own fireside. His excuse gene- 
rally was, ‘‘Some persons were to see him there 
on business.”” But soon, however, the dreadful 
truth rushed upon her mind, and went like the 
winter’s keenest wind to her heart. From that 
moment the roses faded from her cheeks, the 
lovely lily drooped its head, and was bowed to the 
earth. She reasoned, remonstrated, implored 
with tears; yea, by his love for their darling, first 
born, only son, only child, she besought him to 
abstain, to break off at once—but all in vain. He 
had yielded himself a servant to intemperance, and 
his master would not, that is, he himself would not 
permit his master to release him. And night 
after night was she compelled to see him stagger 
into the house, in the presence of their son, a 
confirmed, abusive drunkard. The property was 
soon all drunk up—having disappeared by little 
and little, to satisfy the demands of those who re- 
tailed to her deluded husband the intoxicating 
draughts, and she found herself at last a pauper 
as well as a drunkard’s wife. 

But what course did she take with her son? 
The friend, the companion of her youth had in- 
deed proved faithless to his sacred trust and his 
solemnly plighted vows; but she had yet a ‘‘ friend 
that sticketh closer than any brother.’’ She had 
poured the full tale of her sorrows into the ears of 
that gracious Being, who encourages us to cast 
all cur care upon him, kindly assuring us, as our 
day is, so shall our strength be. She had drank 
deeply of the spirit of her divine Saviour: and 
she taught her son to love, notwithstanding his 
degradation, the father that begat him. Yes, she 
taught him to love his father, but to hate his fath- 
er’s sin. She told him strong drink made his 
father ‘fa crazy man,” and that he must ever 
shun it as he would a serpent. The more beastly 
her husband became, the more did she strive, by 
referring to his condition, to infuse into her son 
a more perfect horror of intemperance; the more 
fervently did she pray her son might not walk in 
his sad steps. Her efforts were not unavailing. 
Her son, as soon as he was of an age sufficient 
to enable him to do any thing for himself, deter- 
mined he would do something for his poor mother. 
He struggled with difficulties almost insurmounta- 
ble, acquired an education, fought his way through 
poverty and a host of other obstacles,to a respect- 
able profession, found in all emergencies that 
God’s grace was sufficient for him, remembered 
in his darkest hours and most severe trials his 
poor mother, cast himself anew upon God, and 
succeeded in establishing himself advantageously 
in his calling, and enjoyed the high and holy satis- 
faction of pouring comfort into his mother’s bosom, 
of binding up her broken heart, and ef enabling 
her to realize, ere she went hence, ‘‘ the efficacy 
of a mother’s prayers” and prudent counsels. 

A few years after this blessed consummation he 
followed his mother to her grave. But while he 
could reflect.upon her many virtues and deep 
piety, what must. have been his feelings as he saw 
his wretched, infatuated father stagger away from 
the spot.where her.ashes had been deposited, a 
drunken mourner. Such was the fact. But the 
son hoped, even against hope, as manifestly it 
was, that his father might be reclaimed. Other 
drunkards had been, why could not he be? Up- 
ward of five thousand, since the formation of the 
Temperance Society, had been reformed; why 
might he not labor, and pray, and hope in behalf 











of his own father. He did labor and pray, and 
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hope; and God heard him. God’s grace, in its 
sanctifying influence, touched in some sober mo- 
ment his father’s heart. He joined the Tempe- 
rance Society, and has been for six years a con- 
sistent member of it, and of the Church. 

From that son’s own mouth we had these facts, 
and we give the account to our readers, that they 
may use it as they may find occasion. 





“MORALITY. 





Written for the Youth’s Companion. 
FUN. 

As the madman,who casteth fire-brands, arrows and death, 
so is the man, who deceiveth his neighbor and saith, Am I 
not in sport?—SoLomgn. 

‘* There’s a new scholar come to-day, Susan, 
now we shall have some fun,” said Fanny Wilson 
to her right-hand neighbor, as they took their 
seats.in school, on a bright morning in August. 
‘* What that little pale-faced thing over there? 
how frightened she looks, I do believe she never 
was at school before in her life.” ‘‘ No, to be 


sure-not; don’t you know, she is the daughter of 


that Mrs. Bryant, who has moved here lately; 
you have seen her at meeting, dressed in black. 
They say she is a widow, and has only this one 
child, and she is so careful of her, that she never 
leaves her out of her sight a moment, and she 
rode to school to day too, though she only lives a 
mile from here, and I walk three every day, and 
think nothing of it. Did you ever hear any thing 
so foolish?” ‘‘ Fanny, you may come and recite 
now,”’ said Miss Jackson, before Susan had time 
to reply, and a stop was put to their conversation 
for the present. 

Fanny Wilson was an intelligent, good-humored 
girl, generally the first in her class,and always first 
in any play or frolic,never out of temper, and ready 
toassist others tothe utmost extent of her power,her 
popularity would have been unbounded among her 
school-mates but for her excessive love of teazing, 
or fun, as she called it. Seldom a day passed, with- 


out her exciting in this way the anger of some of 


her acquaintances. . But a school-girl’s anger is 
usually of short duration,and Fanny’s good humor- 
ed, ‘* pooh! I was only in fun,” and the pleasure 
of seeing other’s teazed in their turn, soon recon- 
ciled them to the momentary vexation, and no 
party was ever considered complete, unless Fan- 
ny Wilson was of the number. 

As soon as recitation was over, she came back 


to her seat, her eyes dancing with fun, and ex- 


claimed ‘* Oh, Susan, I shall die a laughing, only 
look at Mary Bryant. I just whispered, as I was 


going up to recite, ‘if you sit too straight the 


teacher won't like it,’ (you know nobody can sit 


too straight for Miss Jackson), and she bent right 


down: over the desk; and looks for all the world, 


like an-old woman of eighty. Miss Jackson don’t 
like it, I can see,she keeps looking over there and 
scowling, but she don’t want to speak to her be- 
cause she is a new scholar; I wish recess would 


come, we’ll have grand fun with her then.” 


Recess came at last, but Miss Jackson detain- 
ed Fanny to give her some directions about her 
lesson, till the scholars had left the room,and when 
she joined them Mary Bryant was no where to 
The girls said they did not know where 
she was, they had asked her to play, but she de- 
‘** Come 
Susan,’”’ said Fanny, ‘‘let us go and find her.” 
They looked for a long time in vain, but finally 
discovered her walking slowly down a lane, back 
As they came up with her, she 
stooped and gathered a flower, which grew by 
‘* Why, what ate you do- 


be seen. 


clined and had gone off by herself. 


of the school. 


the side of the road. 





and Fanny ran off saying that they should be late, 
‘*Oh stop Fanny,” said Susan, running after her, 
‘* see how frightened she looks. Do tell her. it 
was a story.”” ‘No, no, that would spoil all the 
fun; 1’ll tell her when school is done, and we’ll 
have a good laugh at her, besides it is’nt a story, 
she will die after it, of course, she can’t die be- 
fore. But did you ever see such a simple thing? 
I dare say if I were to tell her she is dead now, 
she would believe it.”’ 

When they took their seats in school, Mary 
Bryant was missing, Miss Jackson inquired for 
her, but, as no one could tell where she was, she 
concluded that she was tired of school, and had 
gone home. As she did not return the next day, 
the supposition was confirmed, and many remarks 
were made on the foolish indulgence of the 
mother. 

About a fortnight after this, when Fanny re- 
turned from school, her mother said to her, ‘‘ Mrs. 
Bryant has been here and she wants you to come 
over there this afternoon.”’ ‘‘What! Mary Bryant’s 
mother? how glad I am, I have always wanted to 
go there, and none of the girls have ever been, 
vor 1 have asked them all; Mary is tired of staying 
at home alone, I suppose, I should think she 
would be lam sure. But Mother, how happened 
Mrs. Bryant to come for me? and how did she 
look? and what did she say?” Mrs. Wilson was 
either too busy, or not disposed to answer her 
questions, and Fanny took up her book to get 
her lesson for the next day. Directly after dinner, 
she put on her bonnet and started off in great glee. 
Mrs. Bryant met her at the door, and upon her 
inquiring for Mary, said she was up stairs, and 
took her by the hand, and led her into a room so 
dark, that Fanny could not at first distinguish any 
thing. But as her eye became accustomed to the 
dim light, she saw Mary lying on a bed at the 
farther part of the room, but so pale and motion- 
less, that Fanny at first thought she was dead. 
She lay with her eyes closed, and her head rest- 
ing on her hand. Her face was very thin, and 
every blue vein in her forehead was distinctly 
visible. As they drew nearer, Fanny saw that 
she breathed faintly, but Mrs. Bryant put her 
finger on her lip to prevent her speaking, and 
when they had stood there a few moments led 
her again down stairs. To Fanny’s eager ques- 
tions she only answered, ‘ she has been very ill,” 
and then said, ‘‘ have you any brothers or sisters, 
Fanny?” ‘*Oh! yes, a great many; five broth- 
ers and four sisters.”’ ‘‘ You must be very happy; 
I never had either brother or sister.”’ ‘‘ You were 
an only child then; I have thought sometimes I 
should like to be one, they always think so much 
of you. There is Jane Hall now, she does just 
what she has a mind to. Were not your father and 
mother very fond of you?”’ ‘“They both died when 
I was too young to remember them.” ‘‘ Oh! 
what a pity,” said Fanny, with a look of deep 
sympathy, ‘‘I would not be an orphan for the 
world; but who took care of you then?” ‘* I went 
to live with some distant relatives.” ‘* And were 
they kind to you?” ‘* Yes, but they were poor, 
and had a large family, and I was too weak and 
sickly to be of any assistance to them, and I felt 
that I was a burthen.”? ‘‘ But when you were 
married,were you not happy then?” ‘‘For a short 
time, but my husband was soon taken from me, 
and then I thought I must die too, but I could not 
leave my child. Poor Mary! she would have 
been spared much pain and suffering, if she had 
shared her father’s grave. She inherited her 


ious day and sleepless night, I have passed at her 
bed-side. ‘It would have been better for her per- 


ing?’ Fanny instantly exclaimed, witha look of| haps, had I been less anxious, for as she grew 


affected terror, ‘‘ you have not been handling that 
‘I only picked it to smeil of. It is 
** You 
have smelt of it too! you’ will ‘certainly die after 
it.’ ‘Shall 1? shall I die?’ said Mary appeal- 
Susan was. about to answer no, 
but Fanny pulled her sleeve, and she said hesita- 


tingly “yes.”’ Just then the school-bell rung; verted her mind from herself, by letting her min- 


I hope.” 
very. sweet,”’ said the ~child: timidly. 


ing to Susan. 


older, and saw my terror when any thing ailed 
her, she imbibed such a horror of dying, as great- 
ly to increase’ her danger when attacked with ill- 
ness. I was wrong and foolish {‘ know, but she 
was all I had in this world, and how could I part 
with her? They told me that I'kept her at home 
too much, that she would be more hardy if I di- 





mother’s feeble constitution, and many an anx-’ 








er 


gle with other children; her physician recom. 
mended a change of air, and I camehere. I wish. 
ed her to go to school, but she is very timid, and go 
averse to meeting strangers, that I have instruct. 
ed her at home; but, last week, I persuaded her 
to go one day and try it. I rode there with her 
myself, and promised to call for her, but, before it 
was time for school to close,she came running home 
and threw herself into my lap, exclaiming, ‘‘ Qh! 
Mother, I’m going to die, I’m going to die.”” She 
was so agitated and exhausted, that it was long 
before I could discover the cause of her terror; 
but I finally ascertained that one of her school- 
mates had made her believe, that a plant which 
she plucked was poisonous. I tried to calm her, 
but the day had been oppressively hot, and the 
unusual exercise combined with terror threw her 
into a fever. The next morning she became de- 
lirious.”"—‘‘ But she will not die—you do not 
mean she will die?” said Fanny sobbing. “} 
hope not, I think not; her fever has turned, and 


the Physician told me this morning, that her symp- 


toms were so favorable, that he did not doubt she 
would recover.” * * * * * 

Fervently, on her knees, did Fanny thank God 
that night, that the life of a fellow creature would 
not be required at her hands. 

p= | 
Written for the Youth’s Companion. 
A BAD AND A GOOD TEMPER. 
To Mrs. Niron. 

Dear Madam,—It is with much reluctance, 
and after much serious thought, that I have at 
last come to the determination of writing you this 
letter. I wish to lay before you for your advice, 
a case which has for a Jong time troubled me. 

As I am no great writer, Mrs. Niton, and asI 
have not yet ceased to receive the appellation 
child, you must excuse me from attempting any 
elegant speeches, or striving to be eloquent. 
Will you allow me to tell my simple story in a 
simple way, for I can do it in no other? 

The case is this. Jane Goodwin, is one of 
my best and most intimate friends. We are al- 
ways together when we can be, and I love Jane 
very much, for she has many excellent qualities. 
She will do any thing to oblige one when. she is 


pleasant. She is bright, intelligent, witty, and very — 


energetic and active in all our sports and plays. 
Every one would love to have Jane with then, if 
she had not one very troublesome fault. Mrs. 
Niton, what shall we do for Jane, she is very pet- 
ulent? Ifthings don’t happen to go just so with 
her, then she’ll fret and be so out of humor as to 
make every one uncomfortable around her. 

Once I staid with her all night. I was visiting 
there, and there came a driving snow storm, and 
it was so cold and windy I could not get home. 
Jane and I were very happy all the evening; she 
was very pleasant. Nothing crossed her wishes, 
and she was all kindness and gertleness. And so 
she always would be, if she could only cure her- 
self of her fault. 

Well—morning came. Jane was called pretty 
early, but she pretended not to hear,—just as I: 
sometimes do in a cold morning. She turned 
over, and we were just getting into a nice sleep: 
again, when her mother called her again and told 
her she must get up directly, for it was'quite time.: 
Jane knew she must mind then, and we both 
obeyed. I was very eold, and each made as’ 
much haste as possible, that we might get by the’ 
fire. It was so cold the night before, we did not’ 
stop to put away our things, and so they were 
thrown all about. I don’t-mean to do so again,’ 
for I think it a great deal worse to stand shiver-’ 
ing in the morning, looking here and there and 
every where for your dress, expecting every sec-’ 
ond to hear the prayer bell ring, than it is to stop 
a minute or two longer at night, and leave them‘ 
in order. 


Jane could’nt findonevstocking. She looked: 


under the chairs, and under the bed, but no—it 
wasn’t there. I saw she was oe to get im- 
— so I helped her as much as I could, for 


do not like to have her get cross. At last we 
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pulled off the bed-clothes and there it lay, nicely 
hid away under the coverlid. 1 gave it to her, 
and she drew it on in silence, but her face was 
very long, and I saw it would not take much to 
destroy the equilibrium of her temper. She put 
on her dress, and was tying it with a jerk, when 
the string broke. This was too much for her to 
pear. My sister Julia, though she is younger 
than Jane, would not have minded it. She would 
have taken the string very pleasantly and laid it 
by to sew on after breakfast, put a pin inand gone 
down; or if she felt impatient she would not have 
spoken one word. But Jane broke forth at once; 
“There, those ugly strings! I never saw any 
thing like them. The mantuamaker never sews 
them on tight, they’re always coming off. I do 
declare I think my mother ought to get some one 
else to make my clothes. I-think it is a shame, 
there. This is just the way they always plague me. 
I don’t care if I do tare my frock now pinning it,” 
and she threw the string across the room, and 
slammed the door after her as we went down stairs. 
[looked at her in surprise, but it did no good. 
She tried to smile when she saw my look of as- 
tonishment, but she did not succeed. 

The family were all assembled when we enter- 
ed the breakfast room. William, George, and 
Mary had crowded round the fire. They did not 
see us at first, or make much of a move for a 
second when they did. Jane came up, gave 
Willliam a push, pulled Mary back and exclaim- 
ed, ‘‘ Why. children! ain’t you ashamed to be so 
impolite and not let the company and I, come to 
the fire when we are most frozen. Mama, won’t 
you speak to William, he won’t move, and my 
fingers ache dreadfully.” 

“Well,” said William, ‘‘I don’t want to 
move now she pushed me so. If she’d have ask- 
ed me pleasantly, then I would have gone.”’ 

Here quite a dispute began which was ended 
only by their father’s coming in for prayers. 

The cheerful fire and warm breakfast, restor- 
ed Jane to perfect good humor, and we started 
for school pleasantly enough. She fixed her little 
sister, and led her very kindly. It was clear sun- 
shine then, but the clouds were so thick about, I 
was afraid the least wind would drive them on and 
make darkness again. 

I might tell you, Mrs. Niton, many such things 
of my friend Jane; but I am afraid you are al- 
ready weary of my long letter, and I think I have 
told you enough to show distinctly what the fault 
is. Perhaps Jane may hear that I have sent you 
this, if so, as she is a sensible kind girl, and wants 
todo right when she is really herself, I can but 
hope that seeing how badly her fault looks upon 
paper; and knowing how much it distresses her 
friends, she will really wish and try to do better. 
Perhaps, she thinks: she does not know how to 
help being -petulent. Will you be kind enough 
to tell her how she may cure herself of this great 
fault, that she-may always be amiable and good. 
I shall be very glad to do all I can to help her. 

Will you be kind enough to answer as soon as 
possible, and oblige your young friend 
Eenora. 





THE ANSWER. 

To my youNG FRIEND ELenora,—lI was very 
glad to receive your letter about Jane Goodwin, 
and shall be happy to give you all the assistance 
Ican. If Jane should not see my story, you can 
tell it to her: 

Laura Skingly, was the companion of my girl- 
hood, and my ‘most intimate friend. - She had a 
great many good traits, many like what you say 
Jane has. “Perhaps on the whole she was not as 
talented and witty, but every one who knew her, 
loved her. 

Til tell you what- Laura: did; and how Latira 
acted, and I do sincerely hope your little friend 
will follow her example, since:I cannot but think 
she does really wish to’become an amiable ‘girl. 
Tell her from'me,.to try and'feel and act ‘as’ my 
companion did. ‘ 

One morning rather late, I called for Laura to 
80 to school. She was usually ready, and we 


two had the credit of escaping almost an entire 
term, without a tardy mark. Vacation was near 
at hand, and if we kept our account till then as 
fair, we were to have a prize at Examination. 
This morning Laura was not on the steps with 
her tin dinner pail and sun-bonnet in hand as 
usual, so I opened the door, and passed through 
to the nursery. There I found her on the floor, 
with one baby in her lap, and two or three chil- 
dren younger than herself playing around her. 
They were crying, laughing, pulling and playing. 
She was trying to quiet them, now shaking the 
rattle in baby’s ear, now showing Susy a picture, 
and now spinning Jemmy’s top. 

‘** Why Laura,”’ exclaimed I, ‘‘ it wants only 
fifteen minutes of nine!” 

** Only fifteen, what shall I do?”’ 

** Jump up quick and get ready, I think we can 
walk there in ten.” 

‘* But I cannot.” 

** Why not?” 

‘* Mamma’s gone over to Widow Brown's, she 
was very sick last night, and I have got to take 
care of the children till she comes back.” 

‘* Dear me, what shall we do! Let me stay 
with them while you go and get ready, perhaps 
she’ll be home by then.” 

‘**O well, if baby will come to you.’”? I came 
up, held out my arms, laughed, rattled all the 
playthings, sung, piled up blocks, galloped hors- 
es, did every thing to get the baby, but she would 
not come, and when I took her, screamed so loud 
I had to give up. Laura looked disappointed, 
but took the child quietly, and said nothing. 

**Can’t I put up your dinner?” said I. 

‘* No thank you;—don’t wait for me. 
know how soon mama may be in.”’ 

I chose to wait, and looked anxiously over to 
Widow Brown’s, while [she with quite as much 
anxiety watched the progress of the clock. One 
two—three—four minutes passed, and I began to 
despair. ‘Its too bad,’ thought I, ‘her mother 
ought not to make her lose her medal.’ 

The outer door opened—Laura sprang. ‘‘ Here 
she is.”*»—Nor was she mistaken, for her mother 
entered. She glanced at the clock, then at both 
of us, and knowing how very hard we were try- 
ing for the prize, looked and told us she was sor- 
ry to have detained us, but the time over the way 
was slower. 

Laura put the baby down and without one word 
of complaint, and even with a pleasant face, ran 
to put up her dinner. 

The dinner was soon packed, and as we passed 
through the nursery on our way to school, we saw 
ten minutes yet remained. Laura sat her pail 
down, while she tied on her bonnet. James crept 
slyly up, viewed it, and with a roguish laugh ran 
off through the open door. Laura as soon as she 
discovered the theft, pursued; but the nearer she 
came the faster little Jemmy ran, till reaching the 
parlor door, he stumbled over the sill, and fell. 
The cover came off, and the poor boy’s forehead 
struck against the sharp edge of the pail, and 
when his sister raised him his face was covered 
with blood. 

‘* Dear me,”’ thought I, ‘‘ what next. 
good enough for him.” 

Laura turned, and with the same pleasant smile 
said, ‘* you must not wait, Mary.” Reluctantly I 
came on without her. 

In my fast-walk to school that morning I thought 
more about my friend’s patience and good nature 
than I ever had before. - 1 wondered how she could 
keep so pleasant, and wished I could do likewise. 
The bell had not rang when I arrived, nor did it 
till after I was fairly seated. So after all, I’got 
no tardy mark -that morning, and ‘yet I did not 
feel quite happy. Why I could not tell. 

Very soon after prayers Laura came in; her 
face very red, and the perspiration standmg” in 
big drops on her forehead. She looked disap- 

ointed for a second, when she saw she was late. 
knew how much she felt, but this passed away 


I don’t 


Its just 








When we were going home that night, said I, 
‘* Laura do tell me how you contrived to keep so 
pleasant this morning when every thing troubled 
you so. I am sure I should have scolded like 
every thing.” 

‘* Well Mary,’’ said she, ‘‘ I'll tell you how, if 
you’d like to hear, but its a sober story. When 
{ got up this morning, and kneeled to say my 
prayers, I thought to myself—now what shall I be 
most likely to do to-day that’s wrong, and will 
displease my Heavenly Father. Then I thought I 
was apt to get out of patience, and speak cross, or 
at least feel cross and vexed when any thing 
troubled me, so before I came out of my room, I 
asked our blessed Saviour, to help me to be kind 
and amiable to-day, and I knew he would help 
me. Well, when you came, and I found it was so 
late, for one minute I felt wrong, then I thought, 
Ah! now He is looking at my heart, and perhaps 
he has sent this very trial to give me an opportu- 
nity of trying to do right, for the sake of pleasing 
Him, and then Mary I did’nt feel cross any long~ 
er. I was glad I had an opportunity to be plea- 
sant. Jemmy did hurt him when hetumbled down, 
and when I saw the bloed all over his sweet face, 
I was very glad I had not been cross to him. I: 
held him while Mama tied it up, and did not think 
much about the medal. Then when I came away 
he gave me such an affectionate kiss, and mama 
looked so pleased, that I was perfectly happy all 
the way down, though I had to walk so fast I was 
very warm. Then when I found I was really 
tardy, I felt badly for a minute, but I thought of 
this morning, and ’twas soon gone. Now honest- 
ly I can say, I have not spent so happy ‘a day this 
great while.” 

I did not doubt Laura’s honesty. I saw the 
truth of it in her face, in all‘her actions, and lov- 
ed her better than ever. 

If Jane Goodwin Would do as Laura did, she 
too might find a day of triad] a happy one; she 
might find happiness in overcoming these tfials; 
and Jane would certainly see, that every oné lév- 
ed her better. O how much happier she would 
be, and how much happier she would make ‘her 
friends! Please tell her so with my love, and if 
you have any thing more to say to me, 1 should 
be glad to hear again from you. 

Your sincere friend, | Mary Niron. 

P.S. I should like to hear if Jane tries and 
does reform. 

OBITUARY. 











LITTLE HENRY. 


Henry was a poor friendless little orphan, and 
was taken by a kind lady out of a cellar wheré he 
lived. She taught him to read ahd encouraged 
him to ask questions about what le read in the 
Bible. Many whole days he’ spent in this manner. 
He couldsay with the psalmist, that the word of © 
God was ‘‘ sweeter to his taste than honéy and 
the honey-comb.” 

At the age of four years, Henry would ‘go by 
himself for secret prayer. Returning from his 
closet on’ several occasions, he exclaimed, ‘‘O 
how happy I feel. It is good to be alone with 
God!” Secret prayer was the delight of his soul 
to the day of his death. In conversation with 
other children, he led them to think of heaven, of 
heavenly beirigs, and of the change necessary to 
fit those who had wicked hearts like himself, for 
that bright, holy, and happy place. For hours 
after retiring to rest at night, he exhorted such 
children ‘as might be present to seek their salvation. 
Whenever he heard children profane God’s 
holy name in the streets, his heart seemed as if it 
would burst under a load of sorrow. Having ask- 
ed for permission, he‘several times called them in 
and talked and prayed with them. Such an effect 
had this course of conduct upon the children, that 
one hearing of his death, threw himself upon the 

bed weeping, and could not be pacified for many 

days. ‘‘ Dear little Henry,” said he, ‘shall [ 








and there was again that same pleasant expression 
which had made me so uneasy. 


see him no more?”—Three times a day did Hen- 
ry go to his closet, and pray for a-babe living in 
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Youth’s Companion. 
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t me family, that it might grow up a blessing | to it respecting the Saviour. i 
~_—— o ani pa . ed the mother, ‘ does not understand any thing about | get to the spot where the little fellows are chattering, 


to the world, and the joy of heaven. 
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‘ That child,’ interrupt-! and a great many pairs of little boots. When the 


Do my young friends ask what has become of that subject.’ How little did that mother suspect that} in great numbers on the trees, and watching them, 
5 


Henry? Iwill tell you. He grew up fresh and 
beautiful as the grass, but the scythe of the mow- 
er, death, cut him down. The day before he 


died, he retired with his playmates twelve times| child had just been there on a visit, and one day said 


for prayer. The morning following, the cholera 
seized dear Henry. The physician, who soon ar- 
rived, told me that he could not save him. Afew 
hours before his death, I asked, ‘‘ Do you feel 
willing to go?’’ For a moment he seemed to be 
in deep thought, and then broke out in the excla- 
mation, ‘‘ O yes; I am going to live with Jesus, 
I am going to heaven. O heaven! heaven! what 
a delightful place!” In his last moments the 
cholera deprived him of his speech; but the men- 
tion of heaven brought smiles on his countenance, 
and he lifted up his eyes as if he were more than 
a conquerer. 

Thus lived little Henry, and thus he died be- 
fore reaching his sixth year, in the glorious tri- 
umphs of the gospel. Shall we not say of this 
child, ‘* Out of the mouths of babes and sucklings, 
thou, Lord, hast ordained praise?” May your last 
end, dear young readers, be like his.—[ Y. Friend. 











SABBATH SCHOOL. 

7 From the Youth's Herald. 
BARE HEADED SABBATH SCHOLARS. 
A Sabbath school missionary, laboring in Ver- 

mont, spent a little time in a village among the 

mountains. It was in a pleasant vale; and to him 
an interesting spot: for its inhabitants were just 
awaking to the importance of Sabbath school in- 
struction. Many of the people had ears to hear, 
and were disposed to act: but there were others 
who did not care about Sabbath schools. The 

Missionary visited a family of these careless ones, 

and found a number of children, who very much 

needed Sabbath school instruction. He talked 
with them and their mother; and urged upon 
them the importance of studying the Bible, and 
going to Sabbath school. The mother made many 
excuses: the children’s clothes were poor, and 
they had neither hats nor shoes at all. The Mis- 
sionary felt that those excuses were better than 
many others; but still, could not bear the thought 
of having those poor children grow up ignorant of 
the Bible. He told them and their mother, that 
the object of Sabbath schools was not to see who 
could dress best, but learn best: That the children 
could go, even if their clothes were badly worn, and 
they were barefooted, and bareheaded: that if 
they were washed clean, and behaved well, the 
teachers would like them as much as if they were 
richly dressed; and they could get all the good 
just as well. The mother said that the rich chil- 
dren would laugh at them; but the Missionary 
told her that their teachers would not let them. 
So she consented and the children promised to go. 

The next morning, (which was Sabbath, ) these 
children called on the Missionary, to learn where 
the lesson was. He told them—gave them some 
tracts—spoke kindly to them, and sent them 
away to learn their lessons. 

When the bell rung, he went to the Sabbath 





school; and soon, to his joy, came in his barefoot- | 23 years of age, and appears to be very pious. He 


this single remark of her minister, was fixing an im- 


portant truth in the mind of her child never to be ef- 
faced! Some months after this interview, Mr. C—— 
was in another family, and was told that this little 


to them, * The minister has been to our house, and 
he told me, that Jesus Christ came into the world to 
die for little Children!’ VISITER. 


An Infant Christian. 


We have been told of a child who exhibited evi- 
dence of piety at the age of two years anda half. She 
acknowledged the Divine Providence in every thing. 
She could not even receive a piece of bread, without 
saying ‘ How kind God is to give me this.’ She often 
requested her mother to help in examining her heart; 
and she would frequently bring to light thoughts and 
feelings such as her mother could hardly believe she 
ever had. She chose her mother to pray with her, 
and assist in this examination, in preference to her 
father, or any one else, because she knew more about 
her heart, and sins, and what she needed, than any 
one else. She died at the age of four. She said she 
‘knew she was not good enough to live; but she hop- 
ed she had got a new heart, and she hoped to go to 
heaven and be with Christ.’ ab. 








Bazler’s Call in a family which could not read. 


A Tract distributor visited a family which could not 
read, consisting of the parents and two grown daugh- 
ters. The former were absent. On proposing to sell 
a book to the daughters, they complained of not hav- 
ing the means to buy. He offered them the book for 
nothing. They said they could not read. He still 
insisted on their accepting it. They did so;—and 
scarcely was the distributor out of sight, when they 
called on an aged Methodist in the neighborhood, told 
him of the strange visiter and his surprising kindness, 
and begged him to read to them the book. He had 
not read three pages, when one of them, in tears, 
stopped him, and begged him to pray. The other 
wept. They read and prayed alternately. Truth 
reached their consciences—they trembled—repented— 
and were converted. By and by the parents returned. 
they had the same blessed book read to them, and they 
too were brought to rejoice in hope of the glory of 
God. Here were four souls saved in one house by 
means of Baxter’s Call. Sixteen other cases of con- 
version have occurred in the same county by the same 
means.—m, Tract Mag. 


Books exchanged with an Infidel. 
A distributor visited an infidel, who had vowed— 
(and strange as it may seem, his wtfe united in the 
vow )—that he would never own a Bible nor any kin- 
dred book. He had Volney’s Ruins, he said, which 
was worth more than the Bible and all such books 
together. The distributor then proposed to borrow 
Volney, provided he would borrow some of his books; 
and farther agreed to read page for page with him 
the year round. This proposal was accepted; Vol- 
ney taken by the distributor, and Bazter’s Call and 
and Keith on Prophecy by the infidel.—id. 








A wayward Son Reformed. 

Says a faithful Tract distributor of the 4th Ward in 
New-York, ‘‘ A short time since, as I was standing 
by the door, a sailor came up to me and took hold of 
my hand very affectionately. He then told me that I 
was the individual who asked him and others to go to 
the prayer meeting in the Mariner’s church, He went, 
was convicted of sin, and continued to go till he was 
converted, I have heard him speak in a public reli- 
gious meeting. He is an intelligent young man, about 








ed and bareheaded Sabbath scholars. They were 
clean—behaved well—and were more worthy of 
their teacher’s love,than many who dressed richly. 

Now, dear children, when you think you can’t 
go to Sabbath sehool, because your clothes are 
poor; think ofthose children—be ashamed of your 
vanity—and go to school without making any ex- 
cuse; always remembering, that it is more impor- 
tant to clothe the mind with useful knowledge, 
and the heart with good feelings, than the body 
with a fine dress. 




















Little Children’s Saviour. 
Rev. Mr. C——, as he took leave of a family in his 


was born in Scotland, and had been in college three 
years before he went to sea. He now talks of return- 
ing to college and preparieg for the ministry.””». Who 
can tell the joy that will thrill the heart of a pious fa- 
ther or mother on hearing of the repentance of this 
sinner? And who that has a wayward son, borne 
from his parental roof by a restless, roving spirit, does 
not hope that he may fall into the hands of some 
faithful ‘Tract distributor.—-ib. 





How to Catch Monkies. 

There is a curious way of catehing Monkies, with- 
out hurting them much, except that it frightens them; 
though by the way that is bad enough, for who had 
not much rather be whipped stoutly, than be exces- 
sively frightened. The Eastern hunters, who know 
how ready the Monkeys are to try to do every thing 





parish, which he was visiting, placed his hand on the 
head of a child about two years old, and said a word 


they stop and go to washing their faces and drawin 
on their own boots. After putting on boots & wasbin, 


faces a little while, they retire a short distance an 
hide themselves, leaving the soap suds and the little 
boots behind them. Down come the Monkies from 
the trees, and go to imitating them. They draw on 
the small boots, & wash their faces well in soap suds, 
When they get fairly at it, and their eyes begin to 
smart, so that they can hardly see, out rush the hunt- 
ers and pursue them. Blinded by the soap suds ard 
fettered by the boots, they are soon and easily taken, 





Tue Wire.—It is not unfrequent the wife mourns 
over the alienated affections of her husband, when she 
made no effort herself to strengthen and increase hig 
attachment. She thinks because he once loved, that 
he ought always to love her; and she neglects those at- 
tentions which first engaged his heart. Many a wife 
is the cause of her own neglect and sorrow. That 
woman deserves not a husband’s generous love, who 
will not greet him with smiles as he returns from the 
labors of the day---who will not try to chain him to hig 
home by the sweet enchantment of a, cheerful heart, 
There is not one of a thousand so unfeeling as to with- 
— such an influence, and break away from such a 

ome, 
Beautv.—Let me see a female possessing the beau- 
ty of a meek and modest deportment; of an eye that 
bespeaks intelligence and purity within; of lips that 
speak no guile;---let me see in her a kind benevolent 
disposition: a heart that can sympathise with distress: 
and I will never ask for beauty that dwells in * rub 
lips,” or ** flowing tresses,” or “ snowy hands,” or the 
forty other et ceteras upon which our poets have harp- 
ed for so many ages. ‘These fade when touched by the 
hand of time, but those ever enduring qualities of the 
heart shall outlive the reign of time, and grow bright- 
er and fresher as the ages of eternity roll away. 
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Learnine is an ornament in prosperity, a refuge in 
adversity, and the best provision in old age.--.ristotle, 


Wispom adorns riches and shadows poverty.--Socrates 








POETRY. 








A Child’s Invitation to a Redbreast. 


Little merry, happy songster, 
Chirping, hop from spray to spray, 
Spring hath come in robes resplendant, 
Gloomy winter’s pass’d away. 
Little Redbreast, hover near me, 
Come, and twitter on this spray: 
Start not thus! thou need’st not fear me; 
I'll not frighten thee away. 
Go, and build thy little dwelling 
On yon waving maple tree; 
Whilst my heart with joy is swelling, 
I will listen unto thee. 
The green spreading leaves will hide thee; 
Come, thou hast no cause of fear; 
I will tell when ills betide thee, 
When the savage hawk is near. 


No rude blast shall come to shock thee, 
When thou feel’st secure and blest; 
But the gentle breeze shall rock thee, 
In thy soft and downy nest. 
With an eye of love I’ll heed thee,. 
As thou tend’st thy callow broods. 
Whilst my little hand shall feed thee, 
With the sweetest of my food. 


But when winter winds are howling, 
Shaking every naked tree; 

When its darken’d skies are scowling,. 
Come, and I will shelter thee. 

Though thy other friends forsake thee,- 
Soaring to some sunnier clime, 

I a warmer home will make thee, 
If thou’lt stay and still be mine. 

Look not thus as if thow fear’dst me; 
Did’st thou know this little heart, 

Thou would’st come and hover near me, 
And never from my side depart. 

No! this hand shall never harm thee; 
Never seek to give thee pain, 

Whilst thou hast the power to charm me, 
With such sweet and heavenly strain. 

Then my little merry songster, 
Carol but those notes for me; 





some place in the woods which is frequented by t 


animals, carrying with them some strong soap suds, 


which they see men do, repair in a large ery oy d to} 
ese 


~, fond heart shall beat responsive’ 
o each warbling song of glee. 
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